THE   RIGHT   TO   HERESY

between Switzerland, France, and Savoy. His family
called itself Chateillon, Chatillon, or Chataillon; under
the Savoyard rule, perhaps Castellione or Gastiglione.
His mother tongue seems to have been French rather
than Italian; though he spoke both fluently. Soon, his
effective language was to be Latin, for, at the age of
twenty, he entered the University of Lyons, acquiring
there absolute mastery of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew.
Subsequently he learned German as well. In all spheres
of knowledge his zeal and his command were so out-
standing that humanists and theologians unanimously
voted him the most learned man of his day. Music
attracted him, and it was by giving music lessons that he
first earned a pittance. Then he wrote a number of Latin
poems and prose works. Soon he was seized with a pas-
sion for the problems of his era, which seemed to him
more fundamental than those of a remote classical past.
If we consider humanism as a historical phenomenon,
we find that the early phase of the movement, when the
humanists gave most of their attention to the writings of
the ancient Greeks and Romans, lasted for no more than
a brief though glorious blossoming, during a few decades
between the Renaissance and the coming of the Reforma-
tion. Only for this short space of time did the young
look for deliverance to a revival, a renovation, thinking
that systematized culture would redeem the world. Ere
long, it became plain even to the devotees of classical
lore, to the leaders of their generation, that valuable
energy was being wasted in elaborating the texts of
Cicero and Thucydides at a time when a religious revolu-
tion was affecting millions, and was devastating Germany
like a forest fire. At the universities, there were more
disputes about the old Church and the new than about
Plato and Aristotle; professors and students studied the
Bible instead of the Pandects. As in later times people
have been engrossed by political, national or social move-
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